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AESTPACT 

A need exists for consideration of the variety of 
regional problems and characteristics in training junior college 
English teachers. A region's needs can be surveyed and met best by 
junior and four-year schools that are close enough together so that 
the two-year colleges can specify their needs and the four-year 
colleges can meet them. Before the start of Western Washington State 
Collegers M*A* program for junior college English teachers^ 25 junior 
college English teachers from the area were invited to comment on the 
program. They recommended two internships—one early in the program 
and one at the end—to center on composition^ one on transfer writing 
and one on davelopmental writing. On these teachers' recommendation 
that a junior college English teacher needed to learn 
student-^centered techniques for teaehing writing^ the Macrorie 
approach to composition^ "Telling Writing," was taught to the 
interns. The pramises of this approach are that students are the best 
commentators on their peers » writing and that they can best learn to 
write if they write first about their own experience* Students worked 
as aides at Western befor^ their internship/ The program and the 
Macrorie approach were considered quite successful, especially in 
building self-confidence about writing, (KM) 
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EstflbUshins close tics with J.inir>r collGpes in n given 
region can greatly b..nefic an MA program. In fact, n,y discufisinn 
in this paper concorning chc c-umponents of 1) Intornships nm! ?) 
composxLinn In an MA progra.n grow out nf the ronp-rnMon Wc-.i.t,, 
has had with Junior collogea in th. Northwust. Wmi i hopn (n 
show is how Wescorn responded to r.«l„na] needs- I Hhftirnot dos- 
urlbe a model program because I dn„ ' t bolievc a natlnnal modrl 
could exist. Whflt I hope we have is a model attitude; and l"cer~ 
calnly balieye our proiram centered around Internshtns and rnni= 
position would have different eniphasls If we were In' annthor' re^ 
^m"h°i "t^y- AC Western before the start of an KPDA gran, , 

which launched our MA for junior coliege teachers, we invited "''^ 

of'^Oef.'f f i'^' ^"^"''^ tmchevB to our campus^ln the spring 
of 1969 and asked them to critique our program and to comment es^ 
peclally on the internship component which the junior coUeae 
teachers agreed was the heart of our new MA. They sugRes ted two 
mternships^^oae early Ln the two=year program, one atthe end^- 
so thac the interns could come back to Western and add what tliev 
saw they needed in the way of additional work. That wav thev ' 
could go back to a junior college during their second internshLp 
and apply what they learned. Junlar college teachers aJso sug- 
gested that both internships center on composition and that tho 
interns^ time be split between transfer and developmental writinr 
Originally we had supposed that the interns would teach one course 
in literacure and one in composition during each of two lntern= 
ships. Literature courses, we quickly discovered, were the privi- 
leges or junior college instructors with seniority and were not 
handed out to interns. 

In our program, the regular junior college instructor, who 
directed an intern, was released from, a class to supervise. Re- 
leased time gave the instructor time and incentive to meet with the 

oref^" f'T"^; "^^^Se instructors we worked with 

preferred released time as pay rather than the small stipend we 
could have paid. I myself visited the campuses aeverartimes a 
quarter to sit in classes and to consult with intern and supervisor. 
At the end of the quarter, the supervising inatruetor wrote mo n 
letter about the intern's performance. That letter specifi^sd hnw 
well the intern taught writing, what he needed in the wav of fa- 
ther training, how he designed and ho Id together a class' over an 
entire term, and how well he related to individual students. Tn 
the case of th^ two youngest Interns, their supervisors the first 
year found fault with their abilities to organize a course for an 
T^^^ q""ter-=they complained the course was too fragmented and 
Showed little sense of a pattern. So when the interns returned to 

^^iJ^ ^P""' ""^ J""^"^ ""^86 English seminar on how 

to design a course with enough flexibility so that instructors 
could adjust to individual differences among their classes but 
also so that they had a longer-ranging view. Both voung interns 
had greater Bensea of unity in their classes the second time a- 
round. a fact noted by the junior college supervisors and by me 
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Spaced InternRhlps aUo al.lowGd Interns to rofiurn ti- Wi^sttM:* 
nxid dovelop HpecLaltioB, for spoclalLlci^ bt lien helpt^U ihv Inluru-' 
Soon lo hoc DiTii; a job caiid idacu--discovnr iho iinmtn! ta t ntunls ol 
junior coilugeB. Until our interns had been out a quartor, u.^r i-.-- 
ample, we hadn't know of thu groat need for teachers of n^adin)^ 
In our rogion. So this past sumnier, we hnd a reading spprlaliHt 
frorn ShorGltne Community College givD us a nuts-^and-ho 1 Vh anirHv 
in dcvalopiTiental reading; our Interns practiced with Htudont.^ and 
thG use of specialised equipment In a sumiiier course at .^horelinp. 

In talking about internships ihen, I hove implied a defini- 
Uon of the junior college Eng]ish teacher In the Northwest as one 
who is anxious to help train future teachers who can more readily 
adjust to the realities of junior coUege English Chan he/she per- 
haps did. 

On the basis of what the junior college teacher is, I find It 
ironic and frustrating to find many four-year college instructors 
^^ho stereotype their junior college counterparts as heretics wiiu 
Corrupt the sacred texts entrusted them in graduate seminars. Hut 
what we found out from our very first meeting was that junior col- 
lege teachers of English could turn any conversation Into a dis-- 
cuasion of the teaching of composition^-the real junior college 
teacher beneath the stereotype of the heretic is a person who "has 
nappily accepted a lifetime sentence of reading student papers, as 
one of our junior college colleagues expressed it ^t that first 
"meeting ^ The junior college teachers in the Northwest also ex^ 
pressed great dlBmay at what they were not doing in the teaching 
of writing. 

They wanted teachers coming out of MA programs to have less 
difficulty adjusting to the new realities of composition just as 
they wanted their future colleagues to know how to adjust to the 
realities of the needs of Junior college snudents and' communities , 
They commonly agreed that they were searching for 1) ^^rriting tech- 
niques that were student-centered, 2) for an inductive atmospliero 
where learning to write could take place, and for 3) approaches th/ir 
Wuld give students confidence rather than fear In their own per- 
ceptions and voices, since we at Western felt that the Macrurio 
approach to composition best fulfilled these three criteria, we 
trained our EPDA interns In Macrorie*s TelJlng Writing before we 
sent them out po the junior colleges. 

Before describing how we trained Western *s interns, let me 
mention briefly the two major premises of Macrorle's approach. 
His first premise is that students are the best commentators on 
the writing of their peers. Macrorie encourages them to spot un- 
focused, undeveloped essays and show other students how to make 
improv^ements. Students soon develop a sense of themselves as 
members of a reading, listening, and evaluating community and 
gain confidence in their critical perceptions as well as res- 
pect for their own Voices because they spend so much time listen-- 
ing to and discussing each other -s papers. We have found that 
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r,uch a procedure- esEabUsht-.s .i non-t hreaum inj>, aUno.splu'ro Ut 
critic, writer, and instrucior as well as a concrete sun.st. of 
audience for the writer, 

As his second pramise , Macrarie holds thai students? can 
best learn to wriLa If tiiey write first about thetr own uxperi- 
ence, especially whun ctfey show rothRr than tell what the ex- 
perience has held for them. Macrorle cncouraRes sjtudent.s in 
respect what he calls "the language In you"— what vou know boHt 
in your own colloquial style. In other words, MacrorJe approarhes 
poa.tively the problem of artificiality and jargon in writing bv 
providing immediate reinforcement from the audience when writing 
conveys personal experience with close observation, vividness, 
simplicity, and understated emotion or meaning. Macrorie con- 
tinually encourages students not only to value their own voices 
and perceptions but also to trust the power of their conoqiiinl 
languages. 

Instead of placing our EPDA interns immediatelv into n 
classroom of their own, we had them wotk as aids for their first 
quarter on Western's campus with those experienood teachers of 
composition who already caught the Macrorie approach. The In- 
terns began by attending the class. After a time, they took a 
small group from the main body to discuss an assignmenc. They 
also met with students individually for "conferences . At least 
once during the quarter they gave an assignment and followed it 
through the revision stages. The second quarter we enrolled SO 
students in a composition class, then broke it Into five separate 
groups. I taught one group and supervised the four interns In 
theirs. We met weekly to discuss the course and to concentrate 
on individual problems that each instructor faced. I attended 
their classes frequently to see how they were taught. The third 
quarter the interns went to the junior colleges and taught a 
2/3 load. Each intern taught at least one course using Tellin<' 
Writing during his internship. " ~~~ — ^ 

It was in the junior colleges where the success of the 
training program was best meas-jred; for even at the end of the 
first quarter of internship, 'student evaluations tailored es- 
pecially to the Macrorie approach Indicate the positive accom- 
plishments: 1) the interns were student-centered, 2) learning 
had begun to occur in an inductive atmosphere, and 3) students 
had begun to trust their own voices and perceptions and even 
to alter previously negative attitudes toward writing. For 
example, one student answered the question, "mmt did you learn 
m this program tbat was new to you?" by saying that the Instruc- 
tor showed me how to write Interestingly" and how to "bring out 
my own voice." As students gained confidence, so did the interns 
teaching them. The intern who went out for her quarter with 
great promise but little self-assurance received a striking com- 
ment from a student about how she learned to trust her own voice. 
In the beginning I felt (instructor's name) was not too confident, 
...confidence grew, and her voice gained authority." Her junior 



colltigu supurvisor and 1 happily iuHli.-Gd the gAtne dtn-o I upmon ( 
in chis intern that quarter, 

Thu openneae of tlie Macrnrle oxpcritncc., it sCDins in 
!.wd Ly an openness of the studentK themselves when thfv rniw in 
writfi student evalufltions of the course and insfruetor'. For 
example, the intern who had the most tenchlnR experience tendcnl 
a litnle toward the autocratic in hJH tettchlng; but in using 
Macrorle, he talked less and listened niorc . One student nb- 
served about chis person's junior college class, "We didn't 
spend the entire time listening to hlin— in f ac t I think he would 
rather have us talk. We talked about others' papers. The clasR 
wasn t^^a bore like many." About this same instructor a student' 
said, Since the course was on honest writing and about actual 
events in people's lives, he was helpful by being open with us."' 

That spending a term with Macrorle's approach aJ tered 
some previously negative and inirained attitudes toward writing 
is shown in other student comments. The first concerns the 
breaking of that artificial barrier between written and sooken 
language: I don't, believe I am any longer afraid of writing 
the way I speak. The second Indicates that h-rm students saw 
the approach as greatly differing from the writJng notions thev 
had previously known or had expected in 'a junior college writing 
class: I was used to the teacher being specific in what she 
expficted of ^ you and I as the student doing what 1 thought would 
please her. Another student perceived that usage was an im- 
portant but subordinate criterion for good writing: "It's 
getting across the idea that counts— grammar and the like aren't 
important; they can be improved upon later," 

Perhaps the student who said In a written evaluation of 
one of Western's interns that he wouldn't ever take another Fng- 
lish class, not even from this Instructor, whom ho liked, of- 
fered our program the compliment I like best. He said he would 
not take a writing course again "because english Is my worse 
field. Nevertheless, he went on to praise the value of the 
course with the freshness and vigor of a good writer: "A n«w 
approach to engliah altogether—let me write about things I ' 
want and even enjoy once In a whlle~wrote about things that 
pretained to me and not about 'the motivating factor of a 
character in a book. 

Like the student whose worse field is English, I would like 
to see MA programs that pertaln—to the writing and reading needs 
of students in a given Junior college region. And at the risk of 
undermining my own thesis on the need for regional considerations 
in tna training of junior college teachers, I will risk a countrv- 
wide reconmiendatlon: we need less emphasis on graduate degrees 
that train candidates who are limited to talking about "the moti- 
vating factors of a character in a book." 



